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until 1791, when Samuel Peal * patented a method of rendering waterproof
" all kinds of leather, cotton, linen, and woollen cloths, silks, stuffs, paper,
wood, and other manufactures and substances, for the purpose of being worked
up into shoes, boots, and other wearing apparel, and to be used on all occasions
where dryness or a power of repelling wet or moisture may be required." The
method consisted in applying to the material a coating of caoutchouc dissolved
in oil of turpentine or other spirit; alternatively the gum in the native fluid
state could be employed.
Although oil of turpentine was capable of dissolving caoutchouc, the solu-
tion thus obtained would not dry readily on account of the comparatively
high boiling point of the solvent, and little progress was made in the proofing
of cloth until help came from a quite unexpected direction.
The time when these early experiments were being made synchronised
with the introduction of coal-gas for the purpose of lighting the dwellings
and streets of cities. The makers of this gas began to find considerable quan-
tities of ammonia liquor and tar accumulate, and were anxious to find an outlet
for these by-products.
In the case of the Glasgow gas works the proprietors in 1819 entered into
a contract with Charles Macintosh, who agreed to purchase the whole of their
by-products, as he intended to employ the ammonia in the manufacture of
cudbear. For the " coal oil " or naphtha no useful application could be found
until Macintosh discovered that it would dissolve india-rubber, and in 1823
he took out a patent for a process of waterproofing textiles with the aid of
such a solution. The rubber coating was covered with a second textile layer,
and the combination or " double-texture " fabric became known as Macintosh,
a name which persists to this day.
At about the period when coal-tar naphtha became available as a solvent,
Thomas Hancock in London was working assiduously on the fashioning of
useful articles from rubber, his attention being at first directed to the making
of elastic attachments for clothing, as, for example, for the wristbands of gloves,
for hose tops, or for the sides of boots, to obviate the use of laces. These
articles were cut from rubber prepared by the natives and sent to this country
in the form of sheets or bottles. Hancock extended his investigations to the
proofing of fabrics, entering into an arrangement with Macintosh, who had
established a factory $t Manchester for the same purpose. So quickly did the
business develop that by 1830 such articles as air-cushions, beds, pillows,
life-belts were being made in large quantities. Thus the results achieved in
the rubber-growing countries by the natives, who, by using the fresh latex,
* E.P. No. 1801, 1791.